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d and we regret that Mrs. Francis Steinthal, one of 
^ Honorary Organising Secretaries, is also unable to be 
tlie n t but I understand that Mrs. Franklin will do all that 
^necessary, and answer any questions relating to the work 
1S "he Society which strangers may desire to put to her. 
0 r Secretary, Miss Blogg, is in attendance, and is always 
willing to give all the information she can. Then, with 
r d to this morning’s programme, Miss Kitching is 
unable to be present, and Mrs. Howard Glover consented to 
read her paper for her, but she has just telephoned to the 
effect that she is quite unable to attend this morning. 
But now, at about a moment’s notice, Mrs. Anson has con- 
sented to come and read Miss Kitching’s paper, which she 
had not seen fifteen minutes ago. I trust you will excuse 
the slight delay which there has been in commencing the 
proceedings this morning. 

Mrs. Anson then read a paper by Miss Kitching, 
Secretary at the House of Education, on 

THE HISTORY AND AIMS OF THE P.N.E.U. 

The following account of the early history and aims of a 
movement which is perhaps unique in the history of education, 
has been compiled from papers written at one time or another 
by our founder. The use, therefore, of “ I ” and “ we ” refers 
m every case to our founder, except where stated to the 
contrary. 

‘ Oh that children were born without parents ! ” I once 


beard 

what 


a successful schoolmaster exclaim, and he expressed 
was a pretty general feeling when the Parents’ Union 


that^ itS W ° rk ' do not sa Y that We have “ chan £ ed a11 
^he existence of a society, which would have been a 


hmes^ 1 ^ 1 *^ 111 t0 ear ^ er educators, is in itself a sign of the 

of n W ° ° r l ^ ree decades we should not now have a generation 
Petr"" ■ 

Sortie 


e it not for the great spread of education in the 
Pa htee decades we should not now have a generation 
m ^ e nts keenly aware of individual insufficiency for so 
his best° US ^ tas k as tdle bringing tip of a human being to be 
P°ssibiiv Ph ^ icad y, mentally, morally, religiously. I he 
by pare les an d the limitations of education are recognized 
as they never were before, and they welcome a 



, • h onnroaches education from the stand-point of 

rr, ti on £-™rX”e wch two or ,h,K 

general princip es we believe, often troubled by a 

Th °of distressing' vagueness as to their complete duty. 
T e hey have received many counsels, often contradictory they 
jThey have and leave the other undone, to do the 

oSertnd leave this undone, but they have not found it easy 
r» «t the few guiding illuminating principles which 
Thould give unity and" method to all they do. The Parents' 
Union is not merely a society for mutual co-operation and 
help but exists before all things for the promulgation o two 
or ihree vital educational principles. The value of these 
principles has been abundantly and variously tested during 
fhe last twelve years and parents have found in them a sort 
of leverage of which they had felt the want. But the best 
way to understand a movement is to trace it from the 

"tuTfounder writes. “ Some years ago before the F.NJLU. 
was thought of and in giving lectures to ladies preparing to 
teach in elementary schools, the extraordinary leverage which 
some knowledge of the principles of physiological-psychology 

gives to those who have the bringing-up of children, w 
brought home to me. Enthusiasm, vitality, success, came o 
definite aim, and the clear perception of means to an en . 
During the following years, years of educational wor , 
literary and other, a single idea was gradually taking s a ^ 
and forcing itself into prominence, becoming, in ac ’ 
life-purpose. To put it in the tentative form in which it 
occurred. What if these two or three vitalizing educati 
principles could be brought before parents . & > ^ 

indeed ! But. the Question remained, how to a PP 


mucuu . uut, tut; ^ucoiiun 

parents without appearance of presumption. How 
we, with sincere deference and humility, offer to p 

«.i r • • i„ . a very g 0S r 


we, wiLii snieeie oeierence anu. iiu.iiiiiii-j', ^ 

the help of those few principles which seemed a very g 
of education, so far depending upon scientific disc ^ 
that only within the last few decades has it been an 
book.” 
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"" tion in the winter of 1885, in Bradford. These were 
^Thed in 1886 under the title of Home Education and 
ceforth the ball was in motion. Colleagues gathered, 
then ^ the first and most inspiring our “ Aunt Mai.” We 
n^that all social advances, from the Christian church 
downwards, were made by means of propagandist societies. 
We must have such a society— of parents . A few of us 
res olved ourselves into a committee, and just before the 
summer holidays in 1887 we met in “Aunt Mai's” drawing- 
room to discuss a syllabus I had drawn up for a Parents’ 
Educational Union. The original scheme on a simple sheet 
of foolscap is still in existence. The “ Central Principles ” 
and the “ Objects ” — the backbone of our Society — are there 
almost intact, though they were later subjected to much 
discussion and revision and the syllabus contains in germ 
almost every detail of the work as now carried on. 

“There were only about a dozen present, and of these all 
were not clear as to what was intended. Had the scheme 
anything to do with refuge work, or was it intended to better 
the teaching in elementary schools, or to supplement the 
good work done in the cause of secondary education, are 
questions that appeared to be simmering in the minds of 
some of those present. It was hazarded that the education 
of parents was the object of the society, a suggestion 
which did more than touch the truth, but which met with 
a disclaimer all the same ; because a proposal to educate 
Parents sounds a little like an offer to teach the doctors— 
t0 the n on-parent, at any rate, who has a great respect for 
Parents, per sc. 

In the course of discussion it became clear that the object 
the society was the study of the Laws of Education, as 
iiu^ ear ° n bodily development, the moral training, the 
ectUa l work, and the religious bringing up of children. 
;/^ e ‘ Laws of Education’ probably struck some of 
» ( fa$on de parlez , but it passed without question, 
^are con ditions of membership were discussed. 

This 11 S> ° f w hatever class, should be eligible as members, 
toothe aS aU i m P rov ement on the original idea, which included 
thi S; ^ ° nly; but a father amongst us exclaimed against 
res PonsV ers > be said, must share with mothers the 
1 1 by of bringing up cViildren, and what is to be ot 




Viould help the other also. Certainly t v 0 
use to the one sh uf and power by the inclusic 

society must ^ a,n ion wa s adopted joyfully. The 
fat hers, so the sugg ' earnest-minded neonla * 


fathers, so the s ^ g yOU ng, earnest-minded people, fllll 

desirable members a ^ are> no doubt> ^ ^ 

purpose for hem r . - • ' 


heir ennuis.. - » 

- , likely to bring up their children well ; but it J 

persons most 1 ^ ^ hath shall b e given’ ; and in an 

3, case of tJn „ rmp nf the nViipkofo ~r 


Unto nun . £ u .« 

educate public opinion, one of the objects of the 

euu A i w-Vi/-* "Uckcf r\ra r\nr „ rr,. 


attempt to educate y ^ the best on 0U r side, 

society, it is a great im g ^ ^ oroiitc fVie 


° Ciety ’ fwisdom of experienced parents, on the other hand, 
'tactical w ■ to the rest : and. Vic.oia„„ 


fSlrfthe greatest service to the rest; and, besides 
should be in education should 


should be 01 “ e g ons interested in education should be 

S lilies, if only «> *•"> fr*.- 

Z k of the game. An important sect, on of the society 

includes parents of the artisan class. Here we want, not the 
comfortable dames who have time to attend Mothers’ Meetings 
because their children are out of hand, but young people 
with their children about them, of intelligence enough from 
their school training to profit by some insight into the 
principles of education. We should hope to touch less 
capable parents indirectly ; there is a good deal of community 
in cottage life, and one carefully brought-up family in a row 
of houses must have its effect on the rest. 

“ After the preliminary details, some of us were still in t e 
condition of little Peterkin in the poem, we wondered what 
’twas all about’ — what practical work is our society to 
accomplish ? Bearing in mind that our object is to bring 
common thought on the subject of education to the leve o 
scientific research, the question is how to give parents grip 
of the enormous leverage offered by some half-doz en 
physiological and psychological truths. 

“lo this end we propose to hold meetings — say four^durin 

the winter session, with a definite programme of subjects 
Hikmccinn . .-i, „ r r • i men 


0V.001UU, wild a uennue programme ^ 

discussion ; if the four parts of education — physical, men 

moral nnd „ 1 . T CO ml 


Italy 


iuch 


moral, and religious— can be taken up consecutively, so - 
the better ; the topic for the day to be ventilated by means 
an original paper or other reading, to be followed by disCUS f% 
n ecause these are topics in which every one present 
ave a vivid personal interest, and upon which every thlIlk J 
person must at some time have thought, we expect .*» ^ 
ston to be both lively and profitable. Here we 
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gramme of work for the winter meetings of the 

parents’ Educational Union work remains to be 
the summer months. Children under nine should 
re valuable part of their education in the open 
should be on speaking terms with every sort of 
be met within miles of their homes. 


in 


the more 
They 


fural object to 

nS ’ tific knowledge is not wanted at this stage, but what 
^ cien Unvlev calls 4 common information/ which, by 

Professor _ 

x - s not too common. It is from his parents the 

tld^must get this real knowledge. We all know how 
C 1 erlv every child takes to the lore of the fields — but how 
shall we tell what we don’t know, and do we not all wish we 
knew more of this sort of thing r Here is more work for 
the society. A couple of field excursions every year under 
the lead of a naturalist, with opportunities for asking 
questions, note-book and blotting-pads for specimens, should 
give us at least a score or two of new acquaintances every 
year, and, what is more, should initiate us into the art of 
seeing- both communicable possessions, to be passed on to 


the children. 

“ This is, roughly, our programme for our first year. We 
may see our way to more work than we pledge ourselves 
to. For instance, we may set on foot work under an 
examination scheme, in the case of parents or others being 
found willing to undertake a definite course of reading in 
education and its kindred sciences with a view to examination. 
Further delightful visions loom in the distance — hardly yet 
within measurable distance. We may live as a society to 
see ou rselves possessed of an educational lending library ; 

see the issue of an educational magazine, which should 
make 0Ur work easy ; and who knows but what some mothers 
ftongst us may live to engage ladies from a training-college, 
^ ere women °f some cultivation are taught the natural 
int D? n ° bedience to which a child grows up healthy, happy, 
whe lgem> and good ? More, may we hope to see the day 
howe n ° motdler w dl engage a governess, however ‘ nice, oi 
arta^ raCCOm P lis hed, who has not been duly trained in the 
the & lnstruc ted in the science of education. We commend 
such a let ^ t0 y° u > with every hope that it will thrive. 

s °ciety should be of use goes without saying— therefore 
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: ' fostered, for most of us are of Matthew 
we b elieve it will be to ^ thing worth hying for is < to be 
Arnold’s mind, that th of the society will demand 

of use.’ No doubt tn as well as goodwill ; but, 

some power, moral ■ - of er arT1 ong us, so that need be 

bappilv, there is no 

no stumbling-blocK- two ideas to the working out 

“ May I prop° se ^ worth while that our society shot.... 
which it seems torne ^ formin g of habits is a great part of 
devote itself:.!®) mind> sou l, and spirit, equally, live 

education; W tn c f famine ; all four require daily bread ; 
upon food, and p and degenerate in idleness. That 

all thrive as t ey ^ h t h an a scientific description of 
»e e an Know «Ka t our neefs no, „ 
TcdvitS are of four sorts, and this ts enough for our present 


purpose. 

« Whose we are and whom we serve. 
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Here we have at once the 

motive and the safeguard of parents. An attempt to bring up 
children on scientific principles alone may produce splendid 
results in literature, science, even in virtue ; but by-and-by, 
there is evidence of a leak somewhere, threatening to sink 
the ship. Startling illustrations will occur to us all. On the 
other hand, who wilfully ignores the laws which regulate 
activity and development in every part of our being, is like 
him who puts to sea without rudder or compass, trusting 
to the winds of heaven to carry him where he would go. 
Whose we are — let us make the most and best of our children ; 
Whom we serve — in order that their service may be of the 
worthiest.” 

Later in the year 1887, about 200 cards were sent inviting 
people to the first meeting of the Parents' Educational 
Union to hear the inaugural address which has just been 
read. The meeting, held in the hall of the Bradford 
rammar Schoot, was ] argely attende d and 80 members 

this mfU ed ° n t ^* e ^. rst da y - To quote from the report o 
jumped^v'tv! t * le establishment of this society 
Union rem .^°^ u ^ ar feeling. The scope and methods of the 
-ciety if aS in the original Recast. The 

°f men of thought" ^ ed l ° the i ud b r ment and earnest efforts 
*< , py le and culture. 

’on of class legislation caused some perplexity 
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first instance. It was felt that while here was common 
t Id on which the rich and poor should meet together, 


£ r0llllU t j ie other hand, the details of home training and culture 
not the same for people who have nurseries and artistic 


yet, 011 


a undings and for those whose lot is cast within narrower 
sUrr ° gut the difficulty settled itself; it was found that, to 


Work in 
is incumbent 


^eet'the artisan class it is desirable to go to their usual places 
^meeting, and to work through existing organizations rather 
than to press another society on their attention. ’ * 

mothers’ unions, guilds, temperance halls, &c 
on every branch. 

In the second session, 1888-1889, the number of members 
was more than doubled and the winter’s work proved very 
bright and successful. It included 

[a] Four meetings of members adressed by Mrs Boyd 
Carpenter (our local President), Dr. Hime, the late Bishop of 
Wakefield, the Countess of Aberdeen, whose question “ When 
shall I get a governess to carry out the principles of Hume 
Education ?” may have had something to do with the forming 
of the House of Education. 

[b] Four working mothers’ meetings. 

[c] Two mixed parents’ meetings. 

[d] Three meetings for nursemaids. 

Besides these distinctly P.E.U. meetings, various parish 
“mothers’ meetings” and “womens’ guilds” have been 
addressed on matters connected with sanitation and moral 
and religious training. 

Of the year 1888 our Founder writes : — “ After a year’s very 
prosperous work in Bradford, it was felt that the idea of the 
society had justified itself and that it might be safely brought 
^ ore awider public. Before attempting to spread the society 
to °° C0Un sel with a large number of persons, who appeared 
C t0 ^ eac ^ ers of thought; such as the then Bishop of 
Bil° n P resen t Primate), the Rev. J. C. Welldon (present 

°P of Calcutta 


Uieltenh, 
Eiddi 


am) 


Miss Beale (Head of Ladies’ College, 
Miss Buss, Sir J. Fitch, Professor Sully, Canon 


leng^ to an d many others. I wrote at considerable 

ofthepr ^ ese ’ explaining the principles and methods 

°P er ation^° Se ^ Union, which indeed, was already in 

Cr itici STlls an( ^ good work in one locality. Opinions and 

Were mvited and were, in every case, freely and 
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7 _ an(1 nerhaps it is to this thorough thrashing 

cordially given , P 1 the fact that the P.N.E U. has 
out in the first place a hitch .” 

worked ever since od ,ily called the Draft-proof, was 

In 1 888 the p ’ pre ii m inary considerations which 

of the society were sown 

^rthlt Part J "t 

difficulty, de icacy children. The first obligation of 

t te^pre sen t— rti a to f p a sslng forward a generation better than 
the present r » every child belongs to the 

up i» th. concern of Y« 
parents"^^ the responsibility of the world's future resting 
P t them are left to do their work, each father and mother 
much as a word of sympathy. counH 
or encouragement. All other bodies of workers, whether 
of hand or brain, enjoy the help and profit 
commonly, of co-operation. Thus the wisdom, the experience, 
the information of each is made profitable for al ’ 
is generated by the union of many for the advance o fa cause, 
and every member is cheered by the sympathy of Msjello^ 
workers. More, association makes it possible to g ' 

means of instruction— lectures, libraries, classes, jou down 
It creates an ever higher public opinion, which puts 
casual, uninstructed work, and sets a premium on g 00 ^ 

and it gives an impetus to steady progress as opp ^ 

spasmodic efforts. But parents are outside of all t is. ^ ^ 
who must do the vital part of the world’s work, compa^ 
disadvantage with all other skilled workers, whether o 
or brain. There is a literature of its own for alrnos ^gers 
craft and profession ; while you may count on tie ^ 
of one hand the scientific works on early training 
and practical enough to be of use to parents. in " t ^ oS eof 
colleges, associations, classes, lectures for parents, or 
an age to become parents ; no register of the disco\ ^ 
physical or psychological — in child -nature, whic 
make education a light task ; no record of successful r ^ 
of the sullen, the heedless, the disobedient child; r\o^ e 0 f 
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can work.* There is little means of raising public 
pafentb on the subject of home training, or of bringing such 
°P! nl t0 b ea r. Every young mother must begin at the 
°P in • g. t0 w ork out for herself the problems of education, 
be °h no more than often misleading traditions for her guidance. 
One reason for this anomaly is, that the home is a sanctuary, 
where prying and intermeddling from without would be 
ntolerable ; and, without doubt, the practices of each home 
are sacred matters between each family and Him who maketh 
men to be of one mind in a house. But the principles of early 
training are another matter, there is no more helpful work to 
be done than to bring these principles to the doors of 
parents of whatever degree. 

“How cordially parents welcome any effort in this direction 
one has but to try to be convinced. There is a feeling 
abroad that it does not do to bring up children casually ; that 
there are certain natural laws — better named Divine laws — 
which must be worked out in order to produce human beings 
at their best, in body, mind, moral nature, and spiritual 
power. It is no easy matter to get at these laws, and here is 
where parents demand thorough ventilation, at least, of the 
questions that concern them. For people are beginning to 
perceive how lamentable and how universal are the miseries 
arising from defective education ; the over active brain, the 
narrow chest, the sullen and resentful temper, the sluggish 
intellect are often, more or less, the results of faulty education : 
the tendency may have been born with the child, but 
education is able to deal with tendencies. Most of us are 
aware of some infirmity of flesh or spirit, a life-long 
stumbling-block, which might have been easily cured in our 
childhood. It is not too much to say that, in the light of 
a dvancing science, many of the infirmities that beset us, 
w ether of heart, intellect, or temper, are the results of 
t' tive ^cation. 

‘I ihe trainin g of children/ says Mr. Herbert Spencer, 

\n/ S1Ca ^ rnora l> and intellectual, is dreadfully defective. 
y na m rv ‘ * 

tha tkno 


^ * n great measure it is so because parents are devoid of 
guid^ n ° Wledge h y which alone this training can be rightly 
. o _ • . rA-ri nri nips of 


Some acquaintance with the principles 
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totory. ^ estin 8 to notice how much of this statement is already ancient 
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physiology and the elementary truths of psychology is indis- 
pensable for the right bringing up of children.’ These two 
sciences have been making steady advances since the writing 
of those weighty words. This is, shortly, where we are 
to-day : the principle which underlies the possibility of all 
education is discovered to us : we are taught that the human 
frame brain as well as muscle, grows to the uses it is earliest 
put to. It is hardly possible to get beyond the ground 
covered by this simple-sounding axiom ; that is, it is hardly 
open to us to overstate the possibilities of education. Almost 
anything may be made of a child by those who first get him 
into their hands. We find that we can work definitely to- 
wards the formation of character; that the habits of the good 
life of the alert intelligence, which we take pains to form in 
the’ child, are, somehow, registered in the very substance of 
his brain ; and that the habits of the child are, as it were, so 
many little hammers beating out by slow degrees the 
character of the man. Therefore we set ourselves to form a 
habit in the same matter-of-fact steady way that we set about 
teaching the multiplication table ; expecting the thing to be 
done and done with for life. But fitful efforts after a habit- 
say, of tidiness, or of obedience— are of very little use, ana 
are worrying to child and parents. , 

“ But this doctrine of habit, all important as it is, me u e 
no more than a third part of the ground covered by educa "°"; 
Parents are very jealous over the individuality o 
children ; they mistrust the tendency to develop all on 
same plan, and this instinctive jealousy is right, for suppos 
that education really did consist in systematized e ort to 
out every power that is in children, all must nee s e ^ 
on the same lines. Some of us have an uneasy sense ^ ^ 
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indeed, the fear is groundless. We may rest assure ^ 
the personality, the individuality of each of us is too ^ ^ 
God, and too necessary to a complete humanity 
at the mercy of empirics. . see ms 

“ The problem of education is more complex than i ^ ^ 
at first sight, and well for us and the world that 1 ^ of 

‘ Education is a life’ ; you may stunt, and starve, an 
you may cherish and sustain ; but the beating o t h e 

the movement of the lungs, and the developmen 
‘ faculties ’ are only indirectly our care. 
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^^vThaPpy phrase of Mr. Matthew Arnold — which we have 
6 iated as the motto of the Parents Review — is, perhaps, 
appr°P r ^ com pi e te and adequate definition of education we 
tf 1 e m jt is a great thing to have said 4 Education is an 
^^Tphere, a discipline, a life" ; and our wiser posterity may 
atm ° that ‘ profound and exquisite remark ’ the fruition of a 
% e ' e of critical effort. It covers the question from the 
three conceivable points of view. Subjectively, in the child, 
education is a life ; objectively as affecting the child, education 
s a discipline ; relatively, if we may introduce a third term, 
as regards the environment of the child, education is an 
atmosphere. 

“The whole subject is profound, but as practical as it is 
profound. We absolutely must disabuse our minds of the 
theory that the functions of education are, in the main, 
gymnastic. In the early years of the child’s life it makes, 
perhaps, little apparent difference whether his parents start 
with the notion that to educate is to fill a receptacle, inscribe 
a tablet, mould plastic matter, or, nourish a life\ but in the 
end we shall find that only those ideas which have fed his life 
are taken into the being of the child ; all else is thrown away, 
or worse, is an impediment and an injury to the vital 
processes. 

“This is, perhaps, how the educational formula should run ; 
education is a life ; all life must have its appropriate nourish- 
ment, as the bodily life is sustained on bread, so is the 
spiritual life on ideas ; and it is the duty of parents to sustain 
a child’s inner life with ideas as they sustain its body with 
food. The child is an eclectic ; he may choose this or that ; 
therefore, in the morning sow thy seed, and in the evening 
withhold not thy hand, for thou knowest not which shall 
prosper, whether this or that, or whether they both shall 
be alike good. 

child has affinities with evil as well as with good , 
before, hedge him about from any chance lodgment of evil 
su ggestion. 

Car ^be initial idea begets subsequent ideas; therefore, take 
rel 6 . children get right primary ideas on the great 
ations and duties of life. 

filer f Ver ^ Stud y> every line of thought, has its 4 guiding idea ; 

0re the -study of a child makes for living education, 



as it is quickened by the guiding idea which ‘ stands at 
the head/ 

“ In a word, our much boasted ‘ infallible reason * — is it not 
the involuntary thought which follows the initial idea upon 
necessary, logical lines? Given, the starting idea, and the 
conclusion may be predicated almost to a certainty. We get 
into the way of thinking such and such manner of thoughts, 
and of coming to such and such conclusions, ever further and 
further removed from the starting-point, but on the same lines. 
There is structural adaptation in the brain tissue to the 
manner of thoughts we think— a place and a way for them to 
run in. Thus we see how the destiny of a life is shaped in 
the nursery, by the reverent naming of the Divine Name ; by 
the light scoff at holy things ; by the thought of duty the little 
child gets who is made to finish conscientiously his little task; 
by the hardness of heart that comes to the child who hears 
the faults or sorrows of others spoken of lightly. 

On January 18th, 1890, the rules and constitution of the 
P.N.E.U. were drawn up by the Executive Committee at 
a meeting held in the Graham Street High School. The 
central principles and objects as originally drawn up were 
adopted, and on the February 18th were finally discussed in 
a long and earnest debate in the presence of some leading 
educationalists in the hall of the College of Preceptors, and 
the result was the principles and objects of the Union in 
their present and final form. 

The Society struggled into birth without its own magazine, 
but it was felt, in very early days, that such a society, 
without an inspiring organ, would be a mere tool to the 
hand of every educational faddist who had a theory to 
advance. Now the P.N.E.U. owes its vitality to the fact 
that it is a propagandist society, existing to disseminate 
certain educational principles. Such a society must obviously 
have the means of communicating, month by month, wit 
it scattered members, must guide the progress of the 
movement towards the end in view. 

How to launch a worthy magazine was the question. 
had amongst us but very few' enthusiasts willing and able 
to risk capital in a costly and hazardous enterprise, 
high-class educational magazine appealing to a public 0 
parents, not in the least “ popular/’ limited by the nature 
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^nts to educated and really earnest readers, would 
of its C °1 ^omed to failure. One influential friend to the 


seem fore our efforts on the ground that “ it will bring 
“" efi ° PP e vvor khouse and I won’t come and see you there.” 
obstacles were overcome, personal friends came 
T’, 0 f educational allies, a sufficient fund was raised 

to the neip _ , , n 4-1 -U r . .. r • . 


)'° u obstacles were overcome, personal friends came 

flowever, 

^ ^the Parents Review through over four years of its 
t0 - Ca ce during which the sales did not yet cover the costs 
T" duction. In these doubtful days our friends made 
valiant efforts; the Review was spread from hand to hand; 
second small fund was raised at a distressful juncture ; the 
blishers wondered at the enthusiasm of the subscribers ; 
and now, our anxious days are over, we have turned the 
corner, the Review is self-supporting, is in a position to help 
the Society and we hope to pay some small interest on sunk 
capital to those generous friends who supported what 
appeared to be a hopeless cause. We take this opportunity 
of expressing our profound gratitude to these, and to those 
equally valuable friends among our subscribers who, from the 
very beginning, have laboured ceaselessly to spread the 
Parents Review , and with it the knowledge of our principles 
and our work. 

A few words from the “ Dedication ” to the first number of 
the Review , February, 1890, will serve to indicate its original 

aim. 

" The Parents' Review is dedicated, with great deference, and 
Wlth a str ong assurance of their warm sympathy and support, 
t0 Parents. The efforts which the Editor has already made 
t0 elucidate the problems which press upon the attention of 
P^ents have met with such an extraordinary response as to 
dem lnCe her that there is an imperative and immediate 
an d for a literary organ devoted to their interests. . . . 
i s ^ ese and other respects, the aim of the Parents Review 
lev^i 86 COmmon thought on the subject of education to 
s° me ^ ]c °l sc ientific research, and to give parents grip of 

Powerful 


hd tf-dozen principles which should act as enormously 


levers 


ln the elevation of character. 


touch tyith'^ Ct mon thly magazine is to keep parents in 

ie cted ^ est an( ^ I a test thought on all those matters 
ig pe training and culture of children and 

°Ple which do not fall within the school curriculum.” 
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